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ABSTRACT 

Evidence suggests that educational organizations lack 
internal coordination. This is especially true of the content and 
methods of what is presumably their central activity — instruction. 
Instruction teads to be removed from the control of the 
organizational structure^ both in its bureaucratic a3pects and in its 
professional or collegial aspects. Such organization^ are "loosely 
coupled," which means that structur*^ is disconnected from activity, 
and activity is disconnected from its effects. For instance, there is 
no technology or program of instruction that is of established or 
con^^jisjia-l-e^f44cacity. Thus, it is difficult even to establish 
"Standards of content and procedure in instruction. Despite this lack 
of coordination, the educational system and its organizations appear 
to have' considerable stability. That is the prob^Lem of this paper--to 
explain how organizations with few controls over' their central 
activity persist so stably, and to explain how implicit coordination 
is achieved.. The explanation takes two forms — a general explanation 
of how substantive educational activity is coordinated outside of 
organizational (or professional) forms, and a discussion of the 
implications o'f this explanation for the understanding of educational 
organizations, decision-making, change in educational organizations, 
and theory of organizations. Areas of needed research are pointed 
out. (Author/IPT) 
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In t r od uc t o ry S t a t emen t 



The Center's mission is to improve teaching in American schools. 
Its work is carried out through three research and development programs- 
Teaching Effectiveness, The Environment for Teaching, and Teaching and 
Linguistic Pluralism — and a technical assistance p'-ogram, the Stanford 
Urban/Rural Leadership Training Institute. A program of Exploratory 
and Related Studies includes smaller studies not included in the major 
programs. The ERIC Clearinghouse on Information Resources is also a 
part of the Center. 

This paper, which is part of the work of the Environment for Teach- 
ing Program, describes schools as relatively uncoordinated ("loosely 
coupled") organizations, suggests that social understandings provide a 
basis for the coordination of school activities, and considers the irapli 
cations of such social coordination of educational work for organization 
theory, educational administration, innovation, and future research. 
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N0TF5 ON TlIF STRUCTURE OF EDUCATIONAL ORGANFZATIONS 



John W. Meyer 
S tan ford Un Lversi ty 

There is a great Jeal ol' evidence th.it educational organizations 
!ack internal coordination. This is especially true of the content and 
methods of what is prestimablv their central activity — instruction. The 
•nri 1 n activity tends to he removed from the control of the organizational 
structure, both in its bureaucratic aspects and in its professional or 
(^^lle:.;lal asnects. Tidb> -property of educational organizations, anong 
others, [las led Man ii (''larch and Olsen, forthooming) to a}\Dly to them 
t'f-^' term "loot^cly ccu^i^'d.'' By this he means that structure i^ 
di -connected from ricti^''it , an^i activirv is il i*^f onncc ted from its effects. 

We can brieflv c(^i)'-i 'er sc'irie of the specific \;avs in vliicii 
educational 9r^',ani za t ion ^ l^u c ror'i i nd^ i t^n . Hrst, there i^^ no 
] r■^.r^r ^ ^- prot^TaM i u s r. f f V t I ^ p , rh I- IS (»' lubli'^hed or 
consensual efficacit\. i.uj:, :t is difficult oveu estanlish 
s^andard::> ol coutc-nt .tii 1 ')rf.^ ',";iirc . .Sinond, f .u-ro Sh^orns to ,h' little 
uut't.'ritv oi M'tLcf "e t'j ^ ivi rduc.at if;iial .i'im i n i ^ t r a t nr s to (r*^ate such 
'tandards. Third, t'l^-rc . r c la t i''e i'^ 1 i r t ] '-otjuerit i-^i i n t^- rdcpHndence 
in ti-acliine ^'ork. Wh:!t : th*' abstract it^'^.r/ .^-trn ;u^cessaiy (ov sixth 
t'r.i ier'^ tf) lia/f n-i-^t^^itc . i i ' \ -'.\t '-.'ork \n (i-'O'lc to do { hi ir (V./n work 
T^roperly (or I nr a'^var'*-' •^'OU'V.jl.s ^Mdfrits to have :naslereJ introductory 
oaoni ' s) , it ^-^eems that in ^b^* real world tbi'is^* r'il(»,s are oft^ui ^'iolated 
■ i :.a liinite'i oriMniz.Ui .p > 1 cn.^ts. I'ouriii, f^iuc <U' lona I or^'. in i za t ions 
r.irfO" have mtjasures t ^-jt>' nvu fMiti^ut nr t i luacv, or rhat n; tiieir 
•.ubtjiiits. Ibus a rru' i il inLMhanis'i nf or^.ia' 'aricna] ( outrol Is alnost 



i*h i s nanr^r wus o*- i v i t:a II s' ^^re^.irf ! * 'M * bi* N.I.I,, t ont' ereurt- on 
f t'i< .it i 'lua 1 S sff'^is a.'- L''i;f'l' (^ur^led Or' -lui /at i^ns , La dolla, Cilifornia, 
I-b'-riir - 2, l^^y*. It V. i 1 I hr '.r.'Senfcd .il lb- vinua] -!eet''nr r^' * 'u* 
A* • ♦'Man boi i 0')>^tt.il \'v ^r] i , S.mj ib'an ' .-'o, Au)?usi l'^/^. 
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always missing. Fifth, and more broadly, teaching; work Is usually not 
subject to serious evaluation or inspection of anv kind, and is not even 
visible for such inspection (Dornbusch and Scott, 1975). It is conmon 
for educational work to take place in the isolation of the classroom, 
removed fron organizational controls of a substantive kind '(e.g., Lortie» 
1973; Dreeben, 1973; and Bidwell, 1965).^ 

To account for the general situation described above, the myth of 
the teacher as a professional is sometimes employed. Thus educational 
activity is seen as controlled by socialized professionals. But there 
is much evidence that this makes no sense. Teachers are known to have 
little professional communication among themselves, and professional 
ori;anizations have little authority in substantive matters. Almost all 
studies show few effects of professional training either on th^^eontent 
and method of instruction or on instructional success (the evidence is 
stron:;est here). Teachers themselves do not believe the myth: in 
contrast to nurses, they report that their training, as opposed to 
personality and experience, has little to do with their ability to 
perform effectively (Dornbusch and Scott, 1975). The myth is of the 
greatest Importance, but it does not contribute to the integration and 
coordination of educational v;ork. 

Despite all this, the educational system and its organizations appear 
to have considerable stability. And in many ways they give the impression 
of considerable, although implicit, coordination. Teachers in different 
classrooms, though isolated, been to teach many of the same things. And 
pupils learn many of the same things. Tliis is really our problem: ,to 
explain how organizations with few controls over their central activity 
persist so stably, and to explain how implicit coordination is achieved. 

Our explanation of this sltuatiion takes tv7o forms: a genera] 
explanation of how substantive olMcar.ional activity is coordinated outside 



Some caveats are needed here: (1) Wc are discussing American education. 
Schools observed in Britain slmw much more internal coordination, evaluation, 
and control under the authoritv of iieadnastcr^, whose roles in society and 
sci)oo] are substantive, su))stintial , and rooted in established tradition. 
Some continental ed|jcational f;ystem'i similarly v^st substantive power in 
central ministries.\ (2) In America, a number of controls are built into 
state laws. There arc no ddta on how much c(>ordination (and diversity) 
is achieved at this level. 

5 
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of organizational (or rrof assional) forms; and a discussion of the 
Implicatians of this explanation for understanding educational organi- 
zations. We then briefly note some implications for decision making 
and change, in educational organizationsj some Implications for the theory 
of organizations; and some needed Research. 

The Social Coordination of Educational Work. 

Substantive educational work is mainly coordinated in the social 
environment, not in the organizational structures of schools. Thexa ^ 
exist general social understanding^ about (a) what a school is; (b) 
what a teacher is and does, and what type of teachers there are (e.g.. 
kindergarLn teachers, mathematics teachers); (c) what types of students 
there ari (e.g., fif> graders, college students) and what they do and 
beco-.e; artd-W what general cultural categories (e.g., reading, economics) 
are appropriate objects of educational work. Son,e of these general social 
understandings are buUt into state laws and school rules, but these rules 
arc asuallv not organizationally enforced, nor is conformity evaluated. 
Little in the organizational structure makes sure that fifth graders are 
working on reading or that college economics students are not. The 
enforcement mechanism is the diffuse social control exercised by the 

societal system and sometimes the state, not the organizational structure. 

If anv activity violates the most general social expectations, parents, 
nuplls, teachers, or administrators may complain. Participants in the 

organization- may take action, but thev often do so in Informal ways. They 

talk to each other as members of a common soc^.ty rather than as agents 

of a particular formal structure. The controls arc vague and operate 

through the anticiparic^ns of the people involved. 

The educational system works because everyone knows everyone else 

knows roughly what is to «n on. Without these general understandings. 

none of it would make any sense, and the system would collapse out cC 

inplausibilitv. Mow could parents or the state legitimately extend 
"broad powers ovc: r.eir children to random stran:;e adults? Tlie shared 

ideas of teacher (and of student), with their implicit assumptions about 
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what will and will not go on, make this situation make sense. What 
nrincipal or superintendent, lacking coordinative authority, could assume 
his responsibilities without similar assumptions about the behavior of 
others? What sensible person would devote years and money to relatively 
disorganized (and not always demonstrably useful) study, without an 
understanding that this is college , and economics (or sociology)? 

In this conception of the coordination of educational work, 
educational organizations are holding companies containing shares of 
stock in uninspected activities and subunits that are largely given their 
meaning, reality, and value in the wider social market. They are inter- 
venincr links between the society that gives meaninj^ and funds to education 
and the same society that at the microscosmic level gives meaning and 
control to local classroom -ictivity. Thus colleges, schools, districts, 
and other such organizations are not organized education ; if one defines 
them this way they appear impossibly disorganized and inept (this is the 
conventional stance of radical critics of all kinds: educational organi- 
zations as fraud). Rather, schools are organizations processing ancillary 
resources for social activities v;hose meaning is established and largely 
controlled elsewhere. They are also organizations for negotiating with 
the environment the meanings oi these activities. 

Two immediate, researchable inplicatlons follow; (1) tf educational 
content and method are societal ly defined and' controlled, they should vary 
a great deal between societies, lliey should varv much less within a given 
society, no matter how inplenented, so long as the same social definitions 
of what is going on (i.e., this is a college) apply, (2) It nay be that 
actual educational activity varies widely v;ithin schools or in society, so 
long as the constant social definitions and meanings are maintained, with 
few visible organizational consequences. That is, so long as a school 
maintains the forms and definitions of elementary sclioolinp,, intludlng the 
the definition of itself, there nav be few organizational consequences from 
whatever actually goes on. 
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Implications of Social Coordination for the Analysis 
of Educational Organizations 

It makes little sense to see education as a product developed by 
schools and produced by them for a market. Rather, wider social agreements 
define certain social activities as education. Organizations are created 
to house these activities (and the meanings and myths they embody) and to 
manage ancillary resources. 

The myth of education rests on beliefs in certain social realities 
that must be regulated. Further, some general exigencies of the social 
and physical world require practical management if the activities of 
education are to go on. Educational organizations function primarily 
to manage the social and physical ecology of the central, agreed-on rites 
of education. On these issues, they are coordinate'd and controlled 
organizations — not loosely coupled ones. 

These matters of regulatioij and management have to do with the 
definition and allocation of the central ingredients of the myth of 
education: the cater,orle.^i of tsaclier, pupil, and fopic. They also have 
to do with resources: funJfi and spaco. Consider these in turn: 

1. There is a detailea, definitive specification ot who is and who 
is not a teacher in a given district, <;chool , and class. Teachers are 
selected on detailed, rocorde'i oropoi'tios of back^,round and training 
about which the organization's rales are piecUe (thour/a these properties 
have little demonstrable relation with what the teacher actually does). 
The organization coordinates the definition oi teachers, ^and the specific 
assignment of them to each of the other categories: topic (e.g., fifth 
grade, economics); pupils (class 5b, Intro, to Econ. I); space (Room B) ; 
and funds (salary, rights to materials). Many substantive aspects of 
education are ambiguous and orgauizationally uncontrolled, as with other 
myth-enacting activities;, correspondingly the social definition of 
personnel must be extremely rigid. If no one knows what educational 

^activity is, its stable pursuit requires great clarity about who is and 
who is not doing it. 

2. The specification of pupils and their properties (names, ages, 
previous education) is also controlled ana coordinated. Lists are kept 

8 
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ifl'detail, at the organizational level (e-g-, registrar's office) • Each 
pupil must be definitely classified (fifth grader in school X; student 
enrolled in Econ. I). Changes in classification (e.g., to sixth grader 
or to college graduate) require coordinated organizational action. Pupils 
are coordinatively assigned to teachers, topics, space, and sometimes 
funds. Few mechanisms make sure these assignments are enacted substantively 
(e.g., that the pupil is actually doing fifth-grade work, or learning 
economics; or that the graduat-J actually knows something), but there is 
great clarity in formal assigmient. 

3. Similarly, definitive s^ts of topics are organized (e.g., K-6 
grades; a Department of Economics, including Econ. I) and are assigned 
to pupils, teachers, space, anc funds. A school either does or does not 
contain a particular topic as a formal element: little ambiguity exists. 
This is not to say the topic is actually substantively enacted in any 
agreed-on sense (that is, that the fifth graders are actually doing fifth- 
grade educational work, for exampie). 

h. In the same way, space and funds are organized, coordinated, and 
definitively assigned to teachers, pupils, and topics. 

Thus Econ. I, as an organizational element, has nothing to do with 
substantive instruction in economics (which would require some sort of 
organizational definition and control). It is an assembly of a certifi- 
cated and assigned teacher, a regulated list of students (and of those who 
have completed the coarse), a space, and some resources. On those points 
reasonably close coordination is to be expected, insuring that teachers, 
pupils, topic, space, and funds are in fact appropriately conjoined. 

If this general view is correct, and educational organizations are, 
in their main purpose, dependent on externally defined meanings and 
categories, several interesting; consequences follow: 

1. Educational organizations remain at the minimal level of internal 
coordinative costs consistent ^ith maintaining the externally defined 
categories (a suggestion of Professor James Jlarcii). There is little by 
way of a technology, and their business is to r^.aintain categories, not 
activity. Increases In internal coordination brin^; cjireat costs: conflicts 
rise, inconsistencies amonjr activities appear, and inconsistencies between 
categories and actual activity appear. 

9 
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2. Ipte.rnal ^oorc;inal ion Ao\'teo tf> th'^^.o activities which inre^-tte-i 
the boundaries of th^^ externallv dcfM^pd cnr-<,<(^r itf^^ . Thus ambi'^uities 
;n the assiannent o: te.ich.-rs, r^ir^il'., spacr, etc., lea-^. td inmcdiate 
nr^nizational action. Abfienl ter.cho: s are IrTmpllatelv roT.].acc-d, and 
.ibsent purils recorded, Toacher--: or -urUs ^^ho violate s:>ace cater.orios 
ar^^ controlled. (Thus -^ri-u-i-al/ r-^-imonl'^ -e-i^^-d conccns ab.^nl 
disorderly or ncisv instrij> ti'>n ^-e^^rosent, rt^t d'srlaced ^'oals or a 
'>.j'-eaucratic personal itv, hut ncrsoiv^ doinr. .Vd^ which has littlo to 
Mth substantive education. Smilarl;-, T^r Ln.iPai.s * eniphasis on svich 
•i-'tters and on record-keeping, in teacher evil'Mrion, represent an 
Mrr,J:T>izational -^er ^ -ect i.-r-> Involvinr, little i lu Lsd ; c tion over education, 
no' 1 iisres'^ect ior eiumiLnn.) M;»-laced !un<!s nre of inr.ediatc cmH^.^rn. 

). Schools jcvf^li' a creat ieal c^f cnor<' i aa I i |'e eflort tc tiie 
cnvironnent. Th'-y rOs: nnd quicllly shi'i ts >n|/i ronnentai doF ini t i 
-f rateeories. Ne^-J ' i-a.^-nLei tr^'ic -ate-orur^ vhiLch arc 1 f?; 1 1 im itc 1 m 
the environT^eut 'lew r.uhtr qulckl" li)ro\\\, ' 'rv ^j^lcn. \ev ,-ale'^)ries 

r nuolls (e.^., the '.eiU.^jly retord.?':) vh ; ^ t .Ki^n %;iti'ucy aJs- cr.tc;r 
-.a- s-'.tc-n. New -.uhcaLe^VM' ' e o! tencher^ ^-M.iilist.s oi Narioir,. fccirid';> 
'XmiJariy Penetrate tne ^.U--. '-mr.e tl;e ^s^I -p'ninirrs v:o'^r.l i na t i ve 
.-sts, however, n. <>; -afp^v-ric. L.^s^ : .-Ir nuMPiu;: i h( • 

hecone c:e>^ineii ted viiiiu f.c ^;ru T'mJ i^. " sio/lJisIs ic i new 

iM-lrs io not begone . n L c-.:--endvnt . th ol- nn. but ho -ne or rcuiin 
• ^ojatei and seiricuted in liPi*" rtir,u \ 

'4. Or^.jniz It i"na ; e*:,'rt ; u r'l .-^ta l <* oi- , m-j.c, or ^^.t^ci-ss art- 
-Liented to eav i . )• :U ■ 1 i I ' ..tep^^ l*--- . ihM^.<^n.]M^ :vj.. ^v.- 

ihe rc'lef iniLion m i .1 ' " -ole ( ■ r<^M luMior roile^';e lo ce;io>:c; 

■ro:n colle^.e .is i /• . Ot:t-. art* trie rr. I'ion (n' ie-^'rM:eut^ 

.-•nd ^roi:ram.s con' : l" ^'S t .ih 1 i '^h cat . 



^The points ir^ia^ lu -^efti-n desrr'i-r ,) ^iv/en r^Ti t rxt ^ t.icro is 

)othln- irievitablv , bout tiwMa. ^W-v'e Knts, t ■ rat : :>MaIi2:e suD^i^^tive 
i'hw Lonal' ins t rw,t i . >n— i . . , t h^^int^ it -mu or ihe explicit |ur isd i c 1 1 --n 
)l^orKanizat:ons->ar^. .en .tantlv. They ar., p.m of >7.eneral -rocosses 
•^^ -ationaljstif •.o^icl , bat { aev also ..r:.. \<-^ the constant r.i t i 'M1 1 1 i ?.] ng 
'.ressMre uithln ♦ !m ■m-mv^] r t-. m i?c « u%>ns "(o.T>lete" the-..e J vo:.-- to 
'nc-r ^oratr^ i-i.tnu^ - L lei r .v^^n a. tivit-. S-.-iotimeo fiicre are ef'.^rts m 
.-^-.-iiic substanti'. .iiie. tions, but usuall- t\v niain thrust is toward ^ 
ationilized nro^uw'ur. . I.i.s the '-.-tent ^ .-u vLth "ev Wuatian rfse.;rch. 
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Implications for Educational Administration and Change 

Enoi-mous amounts of Innovative educational )/ctlvity occur. There Is also 
much activity which is formally defined as "innovation," The two are by no 
meaas the same. Administrators often find it useful to organize an activity 
as innovation, particularly when the environment provides support for a partic- 
ular redefinition. Often there are intrinsic advantages to "innovation" of 
whatever content—a system which lives by environmental definitions may prosper 
by Hawthorne Effects. It is often prestigious, and financially advantageous, 
to add a new topic (environmental education, history of science), classification 
of pupils (gifted, mentally retarded), or teacher Assignment principle (team 
teaching, interdepartmental programs). It may matter less whether any actual 
activity is altered than whether the new program is established. In fact, the 
^ principle of minimizing coordinative costs often makes it useful to create a 

new program with minimal alteration in actual activity. \ 

Thus, "accredited" innovations are those which adapt to (or on rare occa- 
sions, produce) redefinitions in tji^^finvironment . (3r they are changes which , 
improve the organization's position within constant environmental definitions. 
The organization must adapt to changes in external definitions of its components; 
changes which do not conform to environmentally established social agreements 
may greatly increase c^rdinative costs, since suddenly many things cannot be 
/ taken for granted. ^ ^ 

Some implications of these argui^ents, which jihould be verified by research, 

are : 

1. American educational organizations move rapidly into isomorphism with 
environmentally defined categories. Despite the absence of organizational 
controls, colleges have remarkably similar programs. So do grade and high 
schools. The arguments above account for this, and suggest that as the 
environment changes, particular organizations adapt rapidly. Hence the often- 
noted faddish or social movement quality of i\merican education. 

2. Attempts at change generally conform to accepted environmental 
categories and are attempts to improve the organization's position within these 
categories. Thus schools work to get better certified teachers, more able pupils, 
more space and money, and morie fashionable topics (e.g., PhD programs, "innovative" 
elementary school programs). 

11 
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3. Decision makt^rs atrCend to tlie^progr.tminatic dufluLtions of changes 
(that is, their status in >ten.]s of onvir onmeural ly defined categoriW) more 
than to their implications for internal activity, .mj)] ications for the 
coordination of actual internal activity tox<d to get lost. 

4. Decision makers attempt to establish changes as "innovative" in the 
environment, and to penetrate ehvironmei.tal uefinitions with internally 
advant^|;eous changes. inter*,naJ changes will onlv ue stable v;hen they acquire 
environmental definition as legitimate "innovations.** 

I np I i c a t i OT Jor 0 r g a h 1 za t i o n T ne o ry 

Most' organ! zatic^vs operatie in i.nporlint resoects like schools. Both 
contain structural links drawn from legitimating assumptions in the wider 
environment. Some activities are organized around strict technologies; others 
are controlled hv Cormally delegated authority oi office. But no known 
technologv (or verified causal chain) precisely defines the necessary relation 
of the personnel office to the rest of the firm, and central authorities 
intervene to regulate its work to a limited extent. The same is true of most 
of the other structural elements of modern firms (research departments, finance 
and accounting of f ices sales , advertising, and marketing departments). These 
functions are legitimated within the firm bv their legitimation outside it, not 
by known production functions, and not really hv tlio arbitrary controls of 
central authorities. ^ 

If this is true, the shadow prices oC many activities within the firm are ^ 
established by their social meaain^:, and value outside it. And so with costs: 
as an activity or function comos t(> be valnod and seen as real in the environmejit 
of the firm, thti costs in ter^s of the legifimacv of i 3t incorporating it 
increase. We have, tfius, an argu:nent Cor rhr Lsc^morph ism of firm and environment 
that does not depend on tt chnolup^y or on the ])rincLple of the maximization of 
internal functional effLcacv, Tl argument ls that at^anv ;:^iven time the 
environment contains a so^^jally defined "fuact ionnl ti.oo^y" of the work of the 
firm. 1 he firm, to maximize Jts internal and .ylerna ! le); itimacy , and thus to 
utilise wider social fovof3 as parts oi or sub-;t: iti ' t^b for its internal control 
structure, incorporates i lus 'Tu ici ional theory" in i t ^ ovi\ striicture. 

12 



We further liave a general o\p] aaatiou ot why t Iiu form.iJ structures of 
organizations often correspond poorly witli the a...taal p<itteras of activity 
perceiveu by researchers. The formiil structure ar^^ue, ir> a response 

to formal definitions existing in t:he envirouni'. . -lie eaviroi-unental 'Tunctional 
theory" may fit poorly with the organization's acfjal activity, but must be 
incorporated in the formal structure. For example., for Icy^al and social propriety, 
there must be a formal Personnel Department. W^io actually does personnel work 
is an entirely different question. 

Res_earc^li Im p licat io ns 

•Throughout the discussion, we have drawn a number of research implications 
from our argument. A main one, however, requires separate discussion. If 
educational organizations and activity dp^end heavily on environmental definitions, 
research at the level at which these definitions obtain is essential. Clearly, 
the definitions we are discussing (of teacher, pupil, and topic) are often 
accepted nationwide. Our educational system, as a myth, is nationwide — we have 
national categories like fifth grader, hit;h school graduate, college student, 
economics, college professor, etc 

To study these issues properly, then, comparativt^ r(-;carcfi Is necessary: 
(a) wc- need studies comparing /Vmericau edurationni nrfa?Uzatiuns vith similar 
ones in other national contoxt^; an(' (b) wt^ need ..luair^ lu^.rc explicitly 
comparing educational or^;an iraf j cn^> wii)\ AimitIi.i^ o r>;.;n i zal ion/ upcrating In 
other Institutional contexts. It is ]>ori)aps ^urprn.Ln,' hov littlr of citlicr kind 
of rcsearcli exlsts. 

Onc might compare education in difli-rcnL '■t-Mr^ r ics on Lhc^e nonits: 

(1) Is educational .act ivity more coorllKaicd In countries 
vesting central educational admin i.st rat oz\ , witfi th<' 
authority of expf^rtise (or of o\\lcv)' is it more stand- 
ardized? 

(']) tho ad.ipL 1 vcnes-, <>\ iwhn at i o.u I ^ j i /.,! ♦ i ops in 
soc ii^t<i I d(i 1 1 11 1 t i < -n s (or I .i iiJ L'-.hhc- ^ > i.v , r *nK h 

I ond 1 1 inn s 

(3) Under what societal conditions dn ^yMienis of mspt-c- 
tion and coordination of educational .univilv dcvpjop? 
Do such systems lowr.r tin- Vririation in actual 'tudent 
1 earning? 
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'I'lie to] lowing issues arc sur.io ilui: lu^iit i^ustl .r. ^0Iupari^^^ ecliu-at: ional 
organizations with othur organizations in th** l'ni'tt.-d 'U.:t<-'s: 

(1) Are schools ioss su^stant Lvel v i oordinaloa, I'or 
better or worse, tirm ot luT a>;e*v Jc^ (e.g., the military, 
or b'visiiiess finns) managing similar ins: rucliona I a^^tivily? 

(2) Are schools more incliiieci to a<ioT)r sinilar or^'in i/:at ionai 
form<^ than other tvpcs ot organi/at Loas 

f"3) Oo educational organ I .:at ions de>'^te more coordinacive 
effort to the environment, ind le^>s to :nt-rnal activity, 
^ than other types of ort'.anizalions^ 

I'es^^ite the obvious need for cuni^jarat i ^-'e re-^^^arfh on educational 

organizations, we nay be bkept al whether it "/ill actually develop. FunUing 

agencies are orieutud to researcli vvi tju_n their doT;ain-^, not comparing their 

domaiiis with others. 'I'iu* jiasv or ientat i(^rc' o*' ,\i'hM'iran f und Lii;; ai^-ncies tor 

tL'ducat ionai research, whLcb l^-nd^tc i.x\^i t^is 1 Lie , n.iv iKirtty account for 

the striking; absence of piul h re-'^Mrcii CM--).iri; - .''.end "r,'vini /at Lou:, in 

d » t ! .u'e-^t ^.uunt I'fc r t\> i u * ^ ^ ! cn ' e ; *■ • ' ' ■ u - i . ! i I ] " : • n t M i - 1 j C u^ 
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